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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. M‘Allister—Peter’s mountain— The prospect— 
Bad Inns—Indecent custom of quartering two 
strangers in one bed—Sunbur y— Northumberland 
— Buffalo Valley—English Emigrants—Priestiy— 
Cooper. 


Mr. M‘Allister, without being a genius for 
farming, that is, without having made any new 
discoveries in the art, or practising it upon a 
system of his own invention, is an industrious 
follower of the farming modes of proceeding in 
use among the most intelligent farmers of his 
nation. He likewise reads many English books 
upon the subject, and here and there makes an 
application of what they teach. He seems to 
have some mechanical genius, for he has invented 
a new sort of cyder-mill to grind the apples before 
they are shaken from the press. He raises, per- 
haps; more clover than any other farmer in 
America; butno Lucerne, or Saintfoin, though 
the high arid hills, of which his plantation consists, 
would probably be good for that purpose. They 
would likewise be good for a vineyard ; but he has 
no thoughts. of planting one. He keeps his 
orchard in perfect order ; but his kitchen garden is 
insignificant, though the best I have seen in the 
country, in Americas What distinguishes him, 
however, chiefly as a farmer, is, the care which 
he bestows upon his cattle, and the rich feed 
which, he gives to his beasts.—The culture of the 
animal kingdom is the great object of furming. 

We crossed over the Peter’s mountain, which 
runs parallel with the Blue mountain, and is 
separated from it only by a valley bardly three 
miles wide. From the summit we hada beautiful 
prospect backwards, to the south-east. The 
Susquehannah, where it flows through the Blue 
mountain, has the shape ofa lake, with islands. 
You can see through the gap, as it were through a 
spy-glass, into the neighbouring country. Towards 
the north-west, at the distance of about ten 
English miles, was to be seen a woody vailey, 
bounded by a second chain of less lofty moun- 
tains. Fir trees abound in this valley, though 
none are to be found eastward of the Blue 
mountain. These woods were very desolate; not 
a bird was to be seen; still less to be heard, 
though it was the singing season of the year. 
Nothing but the screaming of jays, tnterrupted 
the solemn stillness of the woods, and the hollow 
whistling of the wind in the tops of the firs—of 
murmuring brooks there was plenty; my com- 
panion, whose imagination was, by the tender 
looks at M‘Allister’s, turned to romantic melan- 
choly, began to talk in the usual strain about 
Ciear streams, when I made him observe that 
they rolled along among poisonous plants. In 
fact the kalmia is so abundant that it constitutes | 





almost entirely the underwood. This remark 
killed his poetical imagination upon the spot. 

We next reached Halifax, a village on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, consisting of twenty 
or thirty log-houses dispersed along upon the side 
of an hill. The river here forms several islands 
handsomely covered with wood. Most of the 
huts here are inns, and most of the window 
sashes are broken. Almost all modern travellers 
have remarked, that the inhabitants of beautiful 
countries are not worthy of the charms which 
Nature displays around them. This is rather 
humiliating for our present generation, which has 
so high an opinion of itself. The country of 
which I now speak, cannot, indeed, be reckoned 
among the most beautiful; yet it is not bad; not 
uninteresting; with a more varied cultivation it 
might produce many things, which at present are 
not thought of, such as wine and. silk; and its 
inhabitants. are worse in proportion than their 
country. My fellow traveller maintained that 
Gessner would have written American Idy]s. 
He thought it highly entertaining to compare 
the real objects with the ideal beauties of an 
Idyl. In his opinion if the ladies here were 
to be idyllized, they must be called idyl-wenches. 
He was extremely delighted in thinking what a 
figure the Pennsylvania names would make in an 
Idyl, as for instance the Arcadian ‘Tulpchacken, 
or that other Tempe the Sowswamp, or a third 
called the Schimohkin, the river Brandywine, &c. 
not to mention the whisky, instead of nectar. 

We took, in a log-house, our dinner, which 
consisted, as it always does here, of eggs and 
bacon, for which you have to pay nearly as much 
‘as fora dinner at the red house in Frankfort. 
Our fellow-travellers in the carriage came long 
afier us, and wondered at the briskness of our 
walking, which they thought would have made an 
American’s tongue hang out of his throat in such 
hot weather. For just then it was really hot. In 
the course of the morning there had been, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, two or three 
aiternate transitions from heat to cold. 

After we had eaten our eggs and bacon, and 
swallowed a couple of draughts of whisky, we 
took up, not our staff, but our feet, and proceeded. 
The land, through the whole day’s journey, of 
thirty-three English miles, could not be reckoned 
among the most fertile parts. The greatest part 
of it, owing to the quantites of stones, and the 
rocky ranges of mountains, was never susceptible 
of tillage. The Susquehannah has evidently been 
wider than it now is, for in many parts it forms a 
small valley, the soil of which is fertile. 


The last five English miles we passed on the 
high rocky banks of the Susquehannah, shaded 
with thick rows of trees. A thunder. shower 
oveTtook us as night came on. We wandered 
about among the woods, and at length reached 
the house of Mr. White, who keeps a sort of half 
and half inn; that is, he t: kes in travellers for 
good stout payment, and at the same time gives 
himself the airs, and his wife still more, of grant- 
ing thereby a favour. Such kind of. equivocal 
houses have always been my aversion. [rom 


M‘Allister’s to Sunbury, a distance of forty-six 
English miles, there are, however, only two ot 
three inns, excepting Halifax, so highly favoured 
in this respect, and they are beneath all censure. 
You have eggs and bacon to eat; whisky to drink; 
a bag of straw for your bed; and have the un- 
ceasing noise of drunken peasants to endure, and 
pay for all these’ enjoyments a great deal of 
money. There is, behind the Blue mountains at 
least, nothing at all to be seen of the so highly 
boasted prosperous condition of Pennsylvania. 


It is not considered here, nor indeed through- 
out all America, indecent to quarter in one bed, 
two strangers unacquainted ,with*each other. 
There are chambers containing ten beds, and inte 
which even ladies are ushered to sleep in them. I 
have met, not far from Philadelphia, a girl. of 
eighteen in bed with a young fellow who, was not 
her brother. This may be called simplicity of 
manners: it may be so: but it is national coldness 
of constitution too. 

From White’s we continued our journey the 
next day, through the hilly, rocky, woody, barren 
country, about ten miles to Sunbury. It was hot 
and rained, and consequently was unhealthy 
weather. We breakfasted with an industrious 
German peasant family, upon bacon and eggs, 
indeed, but with the addition of honey,, apple- 
jelly, &c. These people furnish a proof that 
those who are not so lazy as the rest, can even 
in this country have a greater variety of eatables. 
We travelled along the side of the river. The 
highway turns off from it and is further. At 
the mouth of the large brook, called here Shima- 
kin creek, we were odliged to row. in a boat 
round a mountain which comes here close upon 
the rivers Hereupon we came to the plain 
surrounded by a semi-circle of mountains, in 
which Sunbury is situated. The soil is fertile, 
and when the hills shall be adorned with villas 
and planted with vines, it will be a charming 
spot. Sunbury lays along the banks of the 
Susquehanneh, which are here fat: on the oppo- 
site banks of the river there are steep mountains, 
and as the place is on all sides enclosed by them, 
there are vapours resting over it, even when the 
sky of the neighbouring country is clear, which 
make it very unhealthy. 


Northumberland is much more beautifully 
situated upon the isthmus, where the Susque- 


hannah, which here flows from the north-west,: 


unites with its western branch. This last comes 
directly from the west, and falls just opposite the 
northern end of Sunbury into the proper Susque- 
hannah. 

Northumberland lies upon the gradual descent of 
an hill, which rises like an amphitheatre, and in the 
back-ground joins upon a woody mountain, which 
bounds the horizon tothe northward. This natural 
amphitheatre is exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
protected more than other places from cold winds, 
and appears consequently admirably calculated for 
the cultivation of the vine. 


On the southern side of the western branch, 
rocky hills join close upon the water, and first lose’ 
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the low land of Buffaloe valley, expands, and hasa 
soil uncommonly fertile. Jt is, however, yet too 
thickly covered with wood, so that the prospect is 
no where thoroughly cleared. Land altogether 
uncleared costs here no less than seven pounds an 
acre. 

This western branch of the Susquehannah is an 
handsome still flowing river, free from rocks. Its 
banks are mostly flat and fertile. There is more 
level land upon its banks, than in any other part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Derrytown isa village close upon the western 
branch, where more houses would, ere this, have 
been built, had it been possible to ascertain the 
true owners of the lots—Speculation has thrown 
all into confusion. 

It is surprising that this part of the country is not 
yet more settled; as itis one of the most fruitful 
parts of Pennsylvaniae Northumberland is the 
place of refuge for many English emigrants, the 
most celebrated of whom are Priestley and 
Cooper. The people there, now and then, when 
you speak of them, call them “ English dogs.” 

Cooper has purchased a plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northumberland; but when he found 
upon visiting his workmen, to whom he was obliged 
to pay enormous wages, that they were always 
resting themselves, and drinking; and heard 
himself called an English dog, whenever he made 
any objection to this; he grew weary of the 
thing, sold his plantation, and gives no credit at 
present to farming projects in America. 

When Priestly wrote to his friends that Northum- 
berland was an earthly paradise, it was only 
putting a good face upon a bad bargain. Northum- 
berland is prettily situated, and the land is good, 
but far from being a paradise.—The climate 
is especially not paradisaical: no more than the 
drunken barbarians by whom it is inhabited. 

I returned by water. Though it was the 25th 
of May, a north-west wind made it very cold. 
In sailing from Northumberland upon the river, 
the prospect is truly enchanting. In future 
times, when Northumberland and Sunbury shall 
have grown to be large cities, and the hills which 

surround them shall be adorned with villas and 
vineyards, the country must exhibit an uncommon 


richness and magnificence, when the radiance of 


the sun shall gild so varied a picture. 

The raft upon which I floated down the river, 
was steered by three persons, who came from the 
sources of the western branch of the Susquehannah, 
and two of whom were young lads, who had never 
before left their home, and were admiring the 
houses, which, in comparison with their huts, 
were so large. The boards, which formed the 
raft, were destined for Havre-de-Grace, on Chesa- 
peak bay, at the mouth of the Susquehannah. In 
those western regions, which are still thickly cover- 
ed with wood, the trade in boards is the principal 
means of subsistence, and a saw-mill the mo.t 
important property. These people say, that each 
of them shoot from forty to fifty deer annually, and 
as many as twenty elks. They had dried elk’s 
flesh with them, which I thought had a very good 
taste. They had likewise a large and superb pair 
of antlers, not shovel-formed like those of the elk, 
but perfectly resembling the branches of an 
European stag. 

We travelled on the raft at the rate of about four 
English miles by the hour, which shews exactly the 
rapidity of the river. It was now high water so 
that we could pass over the falls without danger. 
At low water the Susquehannah is throughout 
innavigable. 

The banks exhibited nothing but barren rocky 
mountains covered with bushes, and here and 
there ismantic situations. Inthe evening we found 
ourselves a couple of miles below Harrisburg, and 
as a fog began to rise over the river, we fled by 
the advice of the experienced stcerman of the 
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raft, over head and ears, to get away from the 
river, and escape a fever. The next day I arrived 
again by the way of Elizabethtown at Lancaster. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Second excursion to the same neighbourhood—Asylum. 


In the course of my journies in America, | 
was never, indeed, so lucky as a certain writer 
of travels, whose name I| do not reniember, and 
who declares that in Armenia he had seen the 
devil Asmodeus. One seldom has an opportu- 
nity to make such interesting acquaintances. I 
think, however, that the reader will not find 
here such remarks as the following “ when I 
went out early in the morning, I saw little 
puddles of water frozen over; but by the time 
it was eleven o'clock the ice had thawed all 
away.”’ I made, at the beginning of September 
1796, another excursion into this same neigh- 
bourhood upen business. The road being the 
same, I have little further to remark. I found 
every thing at Mr. M‘Allister’s in as good con- 
dition as before. He was then busied in build- 
ing a new house upon a small elevation close 
to the river, from which there is a delightful 
prospect. His whole plantation is of his own 
creation, effected, I believe, in the course of 
twelve years. Mrs. M‘Allister, though an ex- 
cellent hostess, is fond of reading. I found here 
an English translation of Zimmerman upon 
Solitude, and Mrs. M‘Allister said it was ex- 
tremely fine. Mr. M‘Allister gave seventeen 
pounds an acre for his land which was then 
uncleared; an enormons price, to which the 
favourable situation on the high road, and on the 
river contributed much. In Northumberland I 
met with an Iinglishman of my acquaintance, 
who could not find words to express his astonish- 
ment at the great and unexpected corruption of 
morals prevailing in that neighbourhood. 


Higher up on the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hannah, French emigrants from St. Domingo had 
formed a settlement which they called Asylum. 
1 carefully inquired afier the condition of this 
establishment ; most of my informers assured me 
that it was already at an end. But I could not, 
upon this subject, obtain a full certainty. Mr. 
Noailles and Mr. Talon are the founders of this 
little colony. They sold the land to tbe colonists. 
But the people say, that clearing lant was by no 
means the talent of these French planters, who 
understood much better giving concerts, balls, and 
plays among themselves. Hunting was said also 








to be much to their taste, and they profaned even 
the Sunday by their hunting parties, which, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the New-Englanders, whose 
neighbours they are, Asylum being situated not 
far from Wyoming, was an abomination. They 
were likewise for having fine houses al] at once. 
I returned by the road on the western banks of 
the Susquehannah, where there is much more 
good level land than upon the eastern side. The 
land upon Penn’s creek especially is very good. It 
is a black, light, rich earth, mixed with sand. The 
trees here have alsoa respectable size. ‘The good 
soil seems to be considerably deep. This is one 
of the fertile spots of the Susquehannah valley. 
The settlements of Wyoming and Wyolusing, 
celebrated for their fertility, are likewise upon the 
Susquehannah. In Wyolusing this fruittul soil, 
which has probably been gradually washed up by 
the water, is said to be fourteen feet deep. Every 
thing grows upon it to admiration, and particularly 
flax. In this hilly and stony country it is agreea- 
ble for once to meet with a plain, by way of 
variety. 

This fruitful plain is, however, of small extent. 
Tothe westward it is bounded by hills, as barren as 
in this country.is usual. It would form a beautiful 





landscape, if these hills were planted with ¥ine- 
yards, while the plains, louncded at the eastward by 
a beautiful river, should be decked with meadows 
and corn fields. 

In requiring a higher degree of cultivation upon 
these regions, I shall be accused by persons of very 
youthful views, of wishing for the harvest before 
seed time. Vo this I shall only answer, that 
large commercial cities like Philadelphia, &c. and 
senerally all foreign commerce not having its 
basis in the agriculture aid manuiactures of the 
country, may very properly be compared to harvests 
without seed-time. Let the hands be given in 
America to agriculture which foreign commerce 
and sea-ports withdraw from it, and especially let 
laws be made to encourage industry and promote 
the migrations from Europe, and there will be no 
occasion to complain of the want of hands for 
labour. The Americans might profit by the pre- 
viously acquired knowledge of the Europeans, and 
carry the tillage of the land to an higher degree 
of perfection than any European nation. They 
might compare the various methods of the Furo- 
peans with each other, and chuse the best. Thus 
they might learn for instance from the provinces of 
Champagne and Burgundy the best method of 
making wine, &c. 

Middle creek, a pretty: considerable stream, 
flows likewise through this pluin. These little 
rivers have plenty of fish. The people hereabouts 
were all employed in shooting squirrels. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Fourney from Philadelphia, North westerly to the 
Blue mountains. Remarks upon the mountains, 
and upon the modern systems of geography. Great 
Lime valiey. Diet of the farmers. Game. Mr. 
Weiss. White hares. 


Ihave nothing material to observe during the 
remainder of my journey back to Lancaster; I shall 
therefore make some remarks,resulting from the 
smalltours which I made in America, in the years 
1791 and 1792; chronological order being in ne 
wise necessary for my purpose. 

In October 179t I travelled north westerly from 
Philadelphia to the Blue mountain. The road is 
continually ascending. The distance is sixty-six 
English miles. There isa succession of hills run- 
ning parallel to one another. The country is plen- 
tifully supplied with brooks, whose waters grow 
continually clearer in proportion as you approach 
the mountains. The road goes through German- 
town and White-Marsh, where Washington had in 
December 1777, his celebrated camp, upon a range 
of hills. ‘Trout are found in the brooks, not far 
from the mountains. ‘he land in general is of 
indifferent fertility, except upon the first long range 
of mountains, where it is fruitfulk I mean that 
chain which is the nearest to the Blue mountains 
in descending towards the sea. It is longer than 
the Blue mountain itself, which joins to the Alle- 
gany in North Carolina; but this first chain con- 
tinues to run parallel with th@ united Blue and Al 
legany mountains into West Florida, and extends 
as some suppose, as far as Mexico; which appears 
to me to be very probable. 


But that this, as well as the Blue mountain ter- 
minates upon Hudson’s river, I question, upon very 
good grounds. In New England, chains of moun- 
tains make their appearance again, running like 
this, north eastandsouth west. The Blue moun- 
tain breaks off suddenly, where it is very high, 
(2800 feet above the surface of the water) close up- 
on the Hudson, and the continuations of the moun 
tains on the eastern side are not so high; but 
even though the chain should be altogether inter 
rupted, the ridge of the mountain may be continu 
ed under ground, and when after such an interru 
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the same course asthe others, it must be consider- 
ed as a continuation of them. 

The various names given to the same chain of 
mountains, often lead to an erroneous opinion that 
they are not the same. Thus for example this first 
chain of mountains is called, I think, in New-Jer- 
sey Maskiriko; in Pennsylvania near Bethlehem, 
the Leheigh hills. Further on, the Olive hills. ‘Then, 
the Iron mountains. In Virginia, the South mountain, 
probably because it lays south of the Blue moun- 
tain, &c. &c. This confuses the physical geogra- 
phy ofa country, which ought always to keep pace 
with its political geography. A geographer should 
for instance remark, whether several mountains 
with different names belong to the same chain or 
not, If he means to instruct, he must know this. 
A mere compilation of what is contained in other 
books, if the author adds nothing of his own, can at 
most prove nothing more than unwearied industry. 
Such compilations are of very little use, when the 
mighty compiler admits errors as well as truth in- 
to his volumes. Inasmuch’as materials variously 
dispersed, may be found collected in his massive 
volumes together, they are convenient; but they 
should contain no errors; which however it is 
scarcely possible to avoid. When men of genius 
busy themselves with geography, it assumes quite 
a different shape. Thus for instance we are bet- 
ter acquainted with ancient Germany and Britain, 
by the little which ‘Tacitus wrote of them, then by 
all the heaps of undigested crudities, called among 
the moderns, systems of geography. 

A geographer should likewise elucidate natural 
history. Thus, for example, he should not say, in 
America, there are roe bucks, elks, ke. merely be- 
cause the inhabitants call them such, but should 
examine whether they belong to the breed or not. 
It is likewise to be wished that he would name ex- 
pressly all the known sorts of animals and of birds, 
and not, after mentioning several kinds, add in ge- 
neral terms “ and the like.”” The term “ in short,” 
likewise, often used by bad writers is insufferable 
in systems of geography. For instance. “ Jn 
short, the country produces all the necessaries of 
life, &c.”” In asystem of geography it is not gener- 
al expressions “that are required, but details.” In 
all these respects, professor Ebeling’s system of 
geography is very advantageously distinguished 
above others. It is the best work of the kind, which 
has appeared in modern times. 

This first chain of mountains, is distant fifty En- 
glish miles from Philadelphia, to the north west- 
ward. Philadelphia is itself situated fifty-five miles 
distant from the sea, in a direct south east line, 
which meets a point upon the coast of New-Jersey. 
Consequently the distance of this mountain from 
the sea, is one hundred and six English miles. In 
the southern states it is further distant from the 
coast, andinthe northern states nearer to it. 

The Blue mountains are every where abovt six- 
teen miles distant from this first chain. ‘These 
two ranges of mountains enclose the most fruitful 
part of the Atlantic states; for the other fertile 
spots eastward of the Allegany mountain, along the 
Tivers and in some vallies, bear so little proportion 
to the whole surface, as to deserve no considera- 
tion. ‘This valley seems to be well qualified for 
producing wine. 

On the west side of the mountains, there is a 
tract of very good land, running parallel to them, 
which is not very broad, and chiefly level, and com- 
prises the fertile townships ef Maxetania, Magunt- 
thy, and others. I went to Maxetania. he soil 
was blackish, and appeared to be of a very good 
quality. The farm houses and barns were built of 
very good common stone; as was generally the gase 
from Philadelphia to this place. In such a stony 
country indeed, stones for building, chiefly sand 
stones, are very easy to be had; but notwithstand- 
ing this, the country would not have such a flour- 
bling appearance, if the farmers were tormented 
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with European feudality, with recruiting, with quear- | 


tering of troops, with supplies of provisions, of 
horses, of waggons, as much asin our part of the 
world. When we reflect that there is here no 
army at all to maintain, we must wonder that the 
situation of the farmer is not still more prosper- 
ous; and we cannot avoid the thought, that with 
equal advantages the German peasant would ad- 
vance far beyond the American, considering that 
in spite of the various oppressions which he suffers, 
he can very well compare with, or even surpasses 
him, in many parts of our country, with respect to 
the comforts of his personal existence. 

The Blue mountains are not very strikingly lofty, 
but are remarkable by their resemblance to a regu- 
lar wall. As soon as you leave the fertile town- 
ship of Maxetania, which is not large, the wretch- 
ed log houses begin, and the landscape becomes 
again as barren, and as hilly as before. In general, 
this whole valley, excepting a few spots, distant 
from seven to eight or ten miles from the Blue 
mountain, is not fruitful. The high hills are grav- 
elly,anddry. ‘There are scarcely any valliesat all 
between them, or none wider than the brooks, 
which enclose almost allofthem. Only one half 
of the valley, that which lies nearest to the first 
range of mountains, is fertile. I must further re- 
mark that Lancaster is situated not in this valley, 
but eastward of the first range of mountains. But 
Carlisle lays in it, as do Harrisburg, Bethlehem 
and Easton. 

I ascended the Blue mountain. The prospects 
on the two sides, in some measure contrasted with 
each other. ‘To the eastward, inthe above men- 
tioned valley, was to be seen more cultivation; to 
the westward was almost an uninterrupted forest, 
only interspersed here and there with spots of 
green fields, while a second range of mountains 
bounded the horizon. 


Westward of the Blue mountain, the land is more 
barren than in the valley to the eastward, I stopped 
here ata farmer’s who was born in Germany, and 
had the reputation of being a good huntsman. We 
went ahunting together, and saw two stags, but miss- 
edthem both. We shot several grouse in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, as they passed. The peo- 
ple here live badly. They have not the least fur- 
niture in their huts. You must sleep upon bags 
of straw. They have neither beer nor wine; but 
have brandy, and when the apples succeed, bad 
cyder. They seldom have fresh meat unless it be 
game. Salt meat is almost their daily food. They 
have in winter, no other vegetables then potatoes 
and a bad preparation of sour krout. 


A certain Mr. Weisse passes in this neighbour- 
hood for a gentleman. I found him before the 
door of his house dressed in ragged clothes; this 
is usual among the Americans in the country. He 
persuaded me to pass the night at his house. It 
was a log house, well furnished, He gave me for 
supper, tea and buck-wheat cakes. He had been 
an inhabitant of Philadelphia, and his daughter 
was pretty and very agreeable. He had purchased 
here some bad land, which would have reduced him 
to bankruptcy, if he had not discovered a coal mine 
upon his estate. 


Mr. Weisse lives upon the Leheizh, seven miles 
above its passage through the Biue mountain. 
The Leheigh joins upon the Blue mountain one 
mile south of the gap, where it flows through it; 
afier running thence parallel with the mountain, it 
runs through it where it is at its greatest height. 
Where the mountain first touches the river, it is 
much lower. Howis this to be explained? Along 
the Leheigh, before its passage through the moun- 
tain, there is a small valley, surrounded by hills 
and bounded at the eastward by the Blue moun- 
tain, which, by the concentration of the sun’s rays 
upon it, would be well adapted to produce wine, 
This region is indeed romantic; but the soil is 








poor, and the inhabitants are coarse 
chiefly of German origin. 
Iamused myself here fora time, with hunting. 


The Pine Swamp, so called, is yet full of gare, and 
contains particularly a white kind of hare, Jargep 
than the hare of Europe, and having ex. tly the 


same flesh. Their fur is very soft, and the end of 
the tail black. ‘The hair is excellent for hats. 1 
could not learn whether their colour continues 
white in summer. How little versed are we still 
in natural history, notwithstanding the labours of 
a Buffon and a Daubenton, since this species of 
hare has been hitherto unknown! Itis remarkable, 
that this animal has been extant in Pennsylvania, 
only a few years; it was first seen in 17868. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Journey from Northampton county in Pennsyloania 
through New-Fersey, to New-York——The Leheig!i 
—Bethlehem—Easton—The Rariton—Boundbrook 
—Washington’s camp in 1777—Elizabethtown— 
New-York—General Steuben——The Result, 


From this place, I made ajourney through New- 
Jersey,to New-York. The distance to Easton is 
sixteen miles; nine miles of which, the road runs 
along the Leheigh, which here winds along between 
very high and arid mountains, not well adapted to 
produce corn: the country is afterwards more level 
and more fertile; but according to what I have 
before remarked, the north western tract which 
runs parallel tothe Blue mountain, in a long val- 
ley, (the longest valley indeed in the world, sinc 
it certainly extends through all the Adantic United 
States) is barren. The width of these barren hills 
is nine miles, reskoned from the Blue mountain, 
But of course it is not every where the same. The 
nearer you approach to the first chain of moun- 
tains, the more fruitful is the land. Bethlehem is 
surrounded with a fertile soil. It stands on the 
first chain of mountains, on the borders of the val- 
ley. Itis remarkable that the Leheigh joins upon 
the chain of mountains, in like manner as upon the 
Blue mountain, and then flows in a northern direc- 
tion parallel to it, until it falls into the Delaware 
near Easton. Easton is ten miles to the north east- 
ward of Bethlehem, the Moravian town, which 
stands in a very romantic situation upon the side 
of an hill, at the foot of which flows the charming 
Leheigh, and a large trout brook falls here into that 
river. 

Easton is romantically situated on the western 
banks of the Delaware. The Leheigh rushes with 
aloud noise into this river. Mountains, rocks, 
clear streams, and brooks, meadows, fields, and 
groves, all concurin forming here an enchanting 
landscape. : 

The banks of the Delaware are here very high. 
On the opposite side from Easton stands Philips- 
burg, a village inhabited by a dissolute crew, as 
may be known at first sight by the paper windows, 
and the huts threatening to fall in ruins. The 
journey through this part of Jersey, was at this 
season very agreeable: it was the beginning of 
May; all the fruit gardens were in blossom: this, 


connected with the verdure of the corn fields, gave, 


great beauty to the landscape. Not far trom Kas- 
ton, but in New-Jersey, I saw in the midst of a smil- 
ing cornfield, an high rock, which strongly con~ 
trasted with the softness of all the surrounding 
natural objects, and on that accocnt produced a 
finer effect. 

The same valley above mentioned, between the 
Blue mountain and the first range, is more fertile 
and pleasant, as it approaches nearer to them, and 
bears agreat resemblance to certain mountainous 
parts of Germany. To the eastward of the first 
chain, here called Maskiniko, the land is dry and 
barren, as I found it throughout almost all my way 
to New-York. I never saw worse rye, even in the 


sandy regions of Brandenburg than in New-Jersey- . 
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Along the Rariton there lies a little good land. In 
the neighbourhood of Elizabethtown it was likewise 
tolerable. The rest was altogether bad. 

The Rariton rises from two rivers, the east and 
west branches, which unite together ten miles above 
Boundbyook. Their banks are agreeable. From 
the poim oftheir union until the Rariton falls into 
the sea, its banks are fertile, and present smiling 
landscapes to the eye. 

Not far from Boundbrook is the celebrated camp 
of Washington, in the campaign of 1777. It was 
situated upon woody mountains. The woods in 
front, and upon the flanks, were adapted to the 
American mode of warfare; for they know very 
well how to lay upon the belly, to fire at an enemy 
without being seen, and then to run away. This 
mode of fighting, however, isnot dangerous to those 


who know how to take the necessary precautions | 


afrainst it. 

Elizabethtown, sixteen miles distant from New- 
York, is a very handsome village, or if you like it 
better, city, where several palace-like houses, be- 
longing to wealthy inhabitants of New-York, give 
a striking appearance to the place. T'rom theuce 
I wentin the packet boat to New-York. ‘This city 
is in my opinion more beautifully situated than 
Philadelphia, and was reputed healthier, until in 
the autumn of 1795, the yellow fever gave a vio- 
lent shock to its reputation for healthiness. In 
the summer of 1796, considerable symptoms of a 
prevailing fever again appeared, though it was de- 
nied to be the yellow fever. New-York and Phila- 
delphia hate each other to an inexpressible degree. 
When the people of Philadelphia dic by thousands, 
the New-Yorkers rejoice, and vice versa. Tbe Phi- 
ladelphia gazette makers describe New-York as 
the basest of all cities. In New-York, they say 
nothing better of Philadelphia. “ ‘Lhe New-York 
state is a nasty state” say the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in their vulgar jargon. 
composcc of egotists ; every one against ail, and all 
against every one. 

New-York has some handsome buildings. The 
front of St. Paul’s church, with six porphyry pil- 
lars, is very elegant. There is in Philadelphia no 
street so handsome as Broadway in New-York. 
‘he prospect upon Hudson’s river is admirable. 
‘Lhe square upon which the governor’s house 
stands is handsome, and that building is truly a pa- 
lace. 

I visited general Steuben, who is here culled the 
Baron. So that -whenever a person spoke of * the 
Baron,” Steuben was universally understood to be 


meant. He was a violent enemy to the French 
revolution. He)is fond of comparing himse!f with 


those generals Who, in our days, have commanded 
and organized armies of insurs gents, and with rea- 
son; since this parallel always turned to his advan- 
tage. He laughed a little at general Schonfeldt 
for his expedition in Belgium. The Americans 
are indeed much indebted to general Steuben, and 
they acknowledge it; and generally name him 
next to Washington, for his services during the re- 
volution; for Washington, they think, was never 
qualified to disciplise a body of troops, and practise 
tuem ip the artof tactics. Steuben wrote a very 
good military book of exercise, which the Congress 
wished to introduce among the militia, but which 
is not attended to. He received from Congress a 
pension of 2,500 dollars a year. He appears by 
his will, to have considered himself richer than he 
vas; for he estimated the lands which had been 
given him as a compensation, in the wildernesses 
of America, much too high; and his nephew, Mr. 
Kanitz, inherited from him no great estate. The 
vepetedion ofan excellent ofiicer, possessed of great 
knowlcdpe of the ‘world, and of mankind, belongs 
inconte sstib ly to general Steuben. 
from Neéw- Yor k, I returned by the same way, 

tothe place whence I had come; and from thence 
to Philude!phbia. You fad in general more civi- 





So it is, 1.1 Societies 
’ | 
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lity in New-Jersey than in Pennsylvaniae They 

pay more attention to the education of children. 

Upon my return from the Blue mountain to Phi- 
ladelphia, i passed through the agreeable and fer- 
tile district of Moguntshy, where clear brocks, 
with shelvy banks, wind round among meadows 
and fruitful fields. An hurricane had bere torn up 
most of the appletrees. This township is bound- 
ed at the eastward by the first chain of mountains. 
Millerstown is the principal place. 

I shall now here comprize the result of all my 
remarks upon the land of the United States of 
North Americas Excepting the Ohio and Missi- 
sippi vallies, and in general the western country, 
the Jand is upon the whole inferior in fertility to 
Germany. Germany enjoys a much milder cli- 
mate than the Atlantic states, and perhaps, than all 
North America, because not subject to so great 
extremes of heat and cold, and the chan iges of wea- 
ther are notsosudden. ‘That Germany is beaithjer 
was never doubted. 

(20 be Continued. ) 
— 
MISCELLANY. 

[We hope our countrymen will read the following article 
attentively, and that each cit ty in the unien will remem- 
ber that there are other buildings, beside Banks, which 
contribute to the magnificence of a nation. Liverpoo} 
is a great Commerciad town too, but a fostering and affec- 
tionate nurse to every man of genius, and to every li- 
beral Institution. ] 


LIVERPOOL LYCAUM. 

This magnificent rocm, which was opened on 
July last, at the bottom of Bold Street, forms the 
principal part ef a most elegant structure, to be 
designated by the name of the * Lyceum.” Seve- 
ral proiessional men of the first eminence, who 
have seen this building, have concurred in decla- 
ring it to be, in many respects, the first architec- 
tural ornament of Liverpool. Lhere is a chaste- 
ness and simplicity inthe whole design, both ex- 
ternal and bnticteial, for which the wo.ks of Mr. 
Harrison (the Aichitect) are so particularly dis- 





tinguished. 

‘ine Lyceum is a building of one floor only, 
above a sunk basement, consisting of a cofice 
room, hibrary, 

The cofice-room, both with respect io size, si- 
tuation, eleyance, and cenvenience, is absolutely 
unrivalled. Itis an oblong of nearly 70 feet by 
38, with a recess on the side opposite the window, 
of 46 leet by 10, making its whole width 48 feet. 
lt is the only cotiee-room with which we are 
acquainted that possesses height in due propor- 
tion to iis other dimensions, bei ng Si feet from 
the floor to the centre of the ceiling, which. is 
finished in the form of a flat arch, divided into 
large compartments by plain mouldings, the re- 
cess has also an arched ceiling in the same 
style of finishing, and there are no columns to se- 
parate it from the main body of the room. ‘The 
noble sweep of this latter arch has a striking and 
sublime eilect on the eye from every part of the 
roome 

There are five large windows on the side to- 
wards sate spread ete commanding an open view, 
which can never be obstructed, down that spa- 
cious and principal street, and one large three 
light window, at the end towards Bold Stree time 
‘Lhe bar is very commodiously situated near the 
principal entrance, and there is a convenient 
apartment corresponding to it, intended for a repo 
sitory of papers, pamphlets, &c. communicating 
with the upper end of the room. 

The library is a rotunda of 45 feet diameter. 
and ubout 40 feet in height, finished with a come, 
and lighted oaly by a central sky-light. The low- 
‘part 18 divided mmto 12 recesses for books, SUuUD- 


and other necessary appendages. 


| porting a gallery of 6 feet wide carried all round 


he circle, which will also be shelved for the re- 


In the 





ception of books ty the height of 9 feet, 


angles are stair cases, and closets for the Libna 

rian. ‘The reading reom, or lesser Library, jis 

33 feet by 21, and over it is a committee room, of 

like dimensions. In the basement are apartments 

forming a convenient dweiling for the master of 
the cottee-room. 

The principal front to Bold-Street, is in extent, 
132 feet. In the centre is a recessed portico, 
forming a handsome and most convenient entrance 
both to the coilee-room and hbrary, consisting of 
6 columns, 25 teetin height, of the pure Ionic or. 
der, (rappers an entablature which is carried 
quite round the build ing) and a noble pediment, 
the whole extent of the portico or colonade; on 
each side are large windows of three lights, divid- 
ed by Doric columns, and terminated with flat arch. 
es. The front to Church-Street, is ornamented 
with four semi-columns of the seme ancient Ionic 
order, over which is an attic with four pedestals, 
intended, to support so many appropriate statues, 
Over the three centre windows, are compart- 
ments, decorated with three basso relievos of Apol- 
lo, Geography, and Commerce, which were de- 
signated and executed by Mr. Lege, an ingenious 
sculptor of this town. 

The effect of the two front, when viewed toge« 
ther, on approaching from Church-street, or from 
the top of Hanover-street, is peculiarly striking 
and impressive. From these places the beautiful 
proportions of the colonades, and the majestic 
simplicity of the artist’s plan, are distinctly com- 
prehended. Both fronts of the building are finish« 
ed with handsome bewn stone. 

‘The workmanship throughout is executed in a 
manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
contractor, Mr. Slater. The flooring ofthe coffee 
room is particularly worthy of attention, from its 
uncommon firmness and compactness, as well as 
the excellence of the wood. We are afraid Mr. 
Slater will derive more honor than profit from his 
contract, which has certainly been fulfilled « to 
the spirit as well as the letter.” 

— 
LEVITY. 

r‘* The Spectator” has exhibited the most beautiful models 
of every species of mock aud ludicrous journals. We 
have diaries of Loungers, ef Rakes, and of Snorers. The 

following, from a recent pt int, is thediary of a drunsard, 

In astrain of delightful droilery it describes the progress 

of intemperance inthe revels of one who might chal- 

lenge as his mot to, the epitaph of Bonosus. 





‘* Here lies not aman, but a buttle.””} 
DIARY 
OF “IR. THOMAS NOGGIN, AT THE BULL AT —mmemmmny 





Monpay.—Set off from my house in street, 
on my own gelding; rode slowly on, determining 
not to overheat myself, for thst makes me drink; 
arrived at the Kull at two o’clock; ordering a snug 
little bit of dinner ; a boiled fow! and oyster sauce; 
in my own room; determined to see no-body; 
dine alone for the first time these six years; did 
not drink before dinner ; dinner served up; order- 
ed some excellent ale, and one pint of wine ; dined 
and began to smoke my pipe; room pleasant; over- 
Jooks the water; saw my friend Joe “riméush ar- 
rive, called to Joe to ask how he did; Joe very glad 
to see me; took a couple of glasses of my wine; 
and when it was out, insisted on calling for his bot- 
tle ; could not refuse him; drank that; he offered 
to pay; could not think of letting him do s0; called 
for another bottle; Joe recollected an old wager 
betwixt him and me, which I hed lost; something 
about the length of the Ball-room at the 
tavern ; had the bottle in; Joe went to town, and 
went to sleep; waked about nine, very queer; a 
elass of brandy and water to wash down; ordered 
a veal cuilet for supper; and determined to see no 
more company; must call for something, a pint of 
wine; smeaked till | fell asleep, and in the n.orning,s 

Turspaye—Plaguy sick; could eat ne break- 








| fast; tooka ride, aud called on an ald ACGUATLLAICE 
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six miles off; must taste his shrub; excellent ; 
usr ed if he had any commercial brandy yet; said 
no; but he had some which was better; a glass ol 
it; left him; head ache much better; ordered a 
trout and two pigeons; resolved to see no body ; 
stepping across the yard, met Joe again; said he 
came to ask me how I did; could not but ask him 
to dine; added some steaks, drank three bottles 
with Joe; would not taste a drop more; Joe pro- 
mised to bring a few friends to take a chop with 
me: went to sleep as soon as he left me; plaguy 
hot when I awaked; ordered some eggs and spin- 
nage with a rasher; a pint of sherry. 

W eEpNESDAY.—Complaints in head and breast 
worse; wondered the country air had no better ct- 
fect; began to think the Doctor an ass; just thought 
ofa Doctor: and had a pint of rum and milk; Joe 
and four more came down; told them I was very 
ill, and they must excuse my drinking; agreed; 
proposed a walk to an aunt of Joe’s, obliged to taste 
the old Lady’s water; carried off much wind; 
proposed to hide the horse for some Lisbon and 
bitters before dinner; won; bitters did me good; 
gat down to dinner; they all drank my health, 
could not but drink theirs; asked for my toast; a 
bumper; went on by degrees; and drank two bot- 
tles aman; allleft me asleep; as soon as I awoke, 
ordered a rabbit for supper; a pint of port; went 
to bed. 

Tuurspay.—Nobody at dinner; all snug; a few 
mutton chops, and a pint of wine; smoaked and 
slept till supper; hungry; ordered a roast duck; 


landlord came in; said the house was full, a gen- | 


tleman wished to sup inthe same room, if agreea- 
ble tome; consented, as I could fear nothing from 
a stranger; who should it be but Jom Tosspot ; 
drank two bottles a piece, and went to bed. 
Fripay.—VWorse .and worse, wondered what the 
Doctor could mean by saying the country air would 
do me good; received an invitation to dine with 


Joe, who was at an inn two miles off; determined | 


not to taste any thing before dinner; arrived just 
as the dinner was serving UP; ailne pig; partook 
very heartily ; and was going to call lor a bottle of 
wine, when Joetoid me this was but a duncheon, as 
we were not to dine till four o'clock; cursed him 
fora mad wag; took a ride with him ; and return- 
ed to dinner; a fine haunch, could not resist ; drank 
three bottles a piece ; as the landlord was a friend 
of Joe’s;- parted, somehow got home to my own 
inn; ordered a supper, very hungry and dry ; drank 
a pot of ale and a pint of wine; determined never 
to exceed a pint of wine, went to bed. 

SatrurpDAy.—Awoke at six o'clock; my head at 
the foot of the bed, and my heels on the pillow ; 
could not think how it happened; wentto sleep till 
twelve; drank two basons of tea; could not eat; 
took a ride, ordered dinner, but could not eat; 
landlord came in; begged pardon, but asked if my 
name was not Mr. Noggin, if so, he remembered 
my father in and all my friends; pleased 
to hear ofall my relations, could not but call fora 
bottle of wine; landlord offered to pay his share ; 
would not let him; but he ordered a crown bowl of 
rack punch which he begged to treat me with; 
said it was better for the stomach than wine ; saw 
it out; very sick; determined to stay no longer, 
as the country air was of no service ; the stage pass- 
ing went into it and came home at ten o’clock, 
went to see my friends in street, drank two 
bottles and went home. 


—_——— 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


{The following article is curious, as it shews that if an 
assault follows up the insolence of Democratic abuse, 
some juries will give no damages. The circumstance al- 
lided to by Mr. Garrow, of the manly spirit of Mr, 
WinvuHAm will afford pleasure to the admirers of that 
eavalier. } 


An action far an assault (Warner ». Smithson) 
was tried at Hertferd aasizes, which was ne ways 
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rorthy of remark, but for the ludicrous turn it took. 
th 


e plaintiff is a farmer, and was returning from a | pure, the satire bland, and the wit comic. 
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The following is a very pleasing essay, the stile is 
It is ex- 


profitable adventure, having been at market, when | tracted from the New-York Morning Chronicle. 


he called at the Red Lion, at Llockerill, otherwise 
stiled Sot's Hole. Here he quarreHed with all the 
honest dealers in grain he met, and was at last so 
imprudent as to intimate that the defendant, who 
was one of them, wasad dliar; the defendant 
very naturally felt that his character was at stake, 
and that if he passed it over slightly, the pubic 
could not believe him at the next market day, when 
he should tell thein he had brought all the grain 
he was in possession of to market, and that he felt 
no desire to keep up the price of corn; he, there- 
fore, replied, that if he repeated the same obnoxi- 
ous expressions, he would “ knock his d d 
head about.” The plaintiff very imprudently did so, 
and the defendant was as good as his word. 

Mr. Garrow defended the action in a strain of in- 
finite humour, contending that Mr. Smithson had 
done no more than any other man would have 
done in his situation. The laws of courtesy, he 
said, were infallibly the same on the subject; & if 
a man calls me a liar, I must knock him down.’’ 
To prove which he cited many cases that had came 
within his recollection; among others, that ofa very 
great man, whose talents hesaid, would do honour to 
any country, he meant Mr. Windham, who chanced 
to be in company, after his unsuccessful struggle for 
the city of Norwich, where an elector told him he had 
not voted for him, and as they were met he would 
tell him the reason why: in the first place he did not 
like him; andin the second, his aversion arose from 
his being a turn-coat, and many more observations 
equally affronting. Mr. Windham replied very 
cooly, * you do this sir, to put me off my guard, 
but I am collected, and though the laws of courtesy 
bid me knock you down, yet, as you have before 
voted for me, and as | think it may teach you how 
to behave in future, I shall only pull your nose,” 
which he did, said Mr. Garrow, by wringing tt well. 
He had no doubt that transaction would be brought 
into a court of justice, and if it was, he doubted 
net it would be treated in the same manner he hoped 
the present would; namely, by a jury giving a 
verdict of two pence damages, to enable such a plain- 
ili to buy enough of soft soap to protect his ‘nose 
at least for a week. 








The jury gave a verdict of sixpence damages, 
when Mr. Garrow observed to the plaintiff, who 
was in court, * there, sir, the jury have been more 
bountiful to you than I should have heen, for they 
have given you soap enough for ihrece weeks. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


[I believe it is remarked by the sprightly Colmar and 
Thernton, in a merry Connoisseur, that the winter 
fashions of London reach the country, in sufficient sea- 
son to be in full bloom at midsummer. Our coats, on 
this side of the Atlantic, are copied from the London 
model generally after the original has become quite 
faded at home. If an early autumnal scheme of dress 
can be of any use now, let the beau of Philadelphia copy 
the following, taking especial care, however, to avoid 
the old hat. ] 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The following is now all the rage with the 
fashionables in London— 

Genilemen.—Blue coat made very scant with 
pockets in the skirts, blue velvet cape, high up in 
the neck; pantaloons of mix’d broad cloth made 
very loose, with pockets; Suwarrow boots all the 
An old black hat with a narrow rim, con- 
stitutes the Gentleman. 

Ladies.—Cambric Muslin Gown, scant, with 
full sleeves ; black chip hat with coloured ribbands, 
and white veil, some wear white ostrich feathers 
in their black hats, which has a janty air, and gives 
a bandsome appgarance. 








Mr. Epiror, 


If the observations of an edd fellow are not 
wholly superfluous, I would thank you to shove 
them into a spare corner of your paper. 

It is a matter of amusement to an uninterested 
spectator like myself, to observe the influence 
fashion has on the dress and deportment of its 
votaries, and how very quick they fly from one 
extreme to the other. 

A few years since, the rage was; very high 
crowned hats with very narrow brims, tight neck- 
cloth, tight coat, tight jacket, tight small-cloathes, 
and shoes loaded with enormous silver buckles : 
the hair craped, plaited, queued, and powdered:— 
in short, an air of the greatest spruceness and 
lightness diffused over the whole person. 

‘The ladies, with their tresses neatly turned up 
ever an immense cushion; waist a yard long, 
braced up with stays into the smallest comsass, 
and encircled by an enormous hoop: so that the 
fashionable belle resembled a walking bottle. 

Thus dressed, the lady was seen, with the most 
bewitching languor, reclining on the arm of an 
extremely attentive beau, who, with a long cane, 
decorated with an enormous tassel,” was carefully 
employed in removing every stone, stick, or straw, 
that might impede the progress of his tottering 
companion, whose high-heeled shoes just brought 
the points of her toes to the ground. 

What an alteration has a few years produced !— 
We now behold our gentleman with the most studi- 
ed carelessness, and almost slovenliness of cress ; 
large hat, large coat, large neckcloth, large panta- 
loons, large boots, and hair scratched into every 
careless direction, lounging along the streets m 
the most apparent listlessness and vacuity of 
thought; staring with an unmeaning countenance 
at every passenger, or leaning upon the arm of 
some kind fair one for support, with the other hand 
cramim'd into his breeches pocket. Such is the pic- 
ture of amodern beau: in his dress stuffing himself 
up to the dimensions of a liercules, in his manners, 
affecting the helplessness of an invalid. 

The belle who has to undergo the fatigue of drag- 
ing along this sluggish animal, has chosen a charac- 
tei the very reverse: emulating in her dress and 
actions all the airy sprightliness of a sylph, she 
trips along with the greatest vivacity. Her laugh- 
ing eye, her countenance enlivened with affability 
and good humor, inspire with kindred animation 
every beholder, except the torpid being by her 
side, who is either affecting the fashionable sang- 
froid, or is wrapt up in profound contemplation 
of...shimself, 

Heavens! how changed are the manners since 
[ was young !~—then, how delightful to contem- 
plate a ball-room: such bowing, such scraping, 
such complimenting; nothing but copperplate 
speeches to be heard on both sides; no walking 
but in minuet measure; nothing more common 
than to see half a dozen gentlemen knock their 
heads together in striving who should first recover 
a Jady’s fan or snufi-box that had fallen. 

But now, our youths no longer aim at the 
character of pretiy gentlemen: their greatest ambi- 
tion is to be called lazy dogs—careless fellows, &c. 
&c. Dressed up in the mammoth style, our buck 
saunters into the ball-room in a surtout, hat under 
arm, cane in band; strolls round with the most 
vacant air; stops abruptly before such lady as he 
may choose to honour with his attention; enter- 
tains her with the common s/ang of the day, col- 
lected from the conversation of hostlers, footmen, 
porters, &c. until his string of smart sayings is 
run out, and then lounges off, to entertain some 
other fair owe with the same unintelligible jar- 
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Surely, Mr. Editor, puppyisma must have arrived 
to a climax: it must turn; to carry it to a greater 
ex.ent seems, to me, impossible. 

JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 


CRITICISM. 


[Jt gives us mach pleasere to find room in the Port folio, 








for the following article from the Frederick Town He- 
rald, a paper not only conspicuous forthe soundness of 
its politics, but for the purity of its style. On the m:se- 
rable verses of the “‘ Boston Chronicle,” a dul! democra- 
tic gazette, intolerably tedious, egregiously stupid, auda- 
ciously false, and unspeakably absurd, criticism, as in- 
voked by the ingenious writer below, appears armed, 
both by wir and power. An article of this nature is of 
singular utility. Itserves as anew proof, that the Re- 
publican faction not only think erroreously, but write 
incorrectly, and that genius, learning, and taste, as 
wellas truth and virtue, have no connection with demo- 
oracy. 
FROM THE FREDERICK TOWN HERALD. 
‘* In his closet pent, 
Me toils to give the crude conception vent, 
Abortive thoughts, that write and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound, 
False glare, incongruous images, combine 
And noise and nonsense, clatter through the line.” 
GiFForD. 
Between false politics and false literature there 
seems to be, at the present period of the world, a 
closeness of connection, never so remarkable in 
any past age. ‘This general observation is particu- 
larly applicable to the state of our own country. 
The faction, to which the people are subjected, ap- 
pear noless conspicuous for weakness and poverty 
of literary intellect, than they are for the folly and 
depravity oftheir political principles. ‘The exam- 
ple of superficial thinking and spurious language, 
has been completely setthem by their great lea- 
der, who now lolls in the seat of sovereignty. Its 
influence has extended through all the ranks of the 
scribblers, devoted to his service. It is really as- 
tonishing, when we consider the multitude of de- 
moeratic prints scattered over the continent, to ob- 
serve how extremely rare are the instances they 
afford of any thing like good writing. In prose they 
are bad enough in all conscience ; but when they 
pretend to invoke the muses, they are sure to pro- 
duce such trash or trumpery, as is hardly suffer- 
able by human patience. And, as if determined 
te expose one another to the utmost of their pow- 
er, the publication of one press immediately runs 
through a thousand congenial channels. We have 
been led to these reflections by a set of verses, 
which we sce re-printed in the last democratic pa- 
per of this place (the Hornet) froma New-England 
one. The writer ofthem is a candidate for the 
post of Poet Laureat to the President, and he 
may flatter himself with the hope of being a suc- 
cessful one, when he discovers the notice his pro- 
duction has met with, thus far fromhome. Asit 
is perhaps esteemed a master-piece of poetic com- 
pliment, we shall lay the whole of it, verbatim et 
literatim, before the reader, and for want of bet- 
ter amusement, we shall then point out a few of 
its most choice beauties 


From the Boston Independent Chronicle. 
STANZAS, 
APDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


O’ER the plain in beauty smiling, 
See the stormy clouds arise, 

Which, as if the light reviling 
Hang with black the azure skies. 


But ere yet another morning, 
Drink the cold earith’s dewy tear, 
Light, in brighter brilliance dawning, 
Shall the dark horizon clear. 


Thus with falsehood’s vilest story 
JEFFERSON, in vain they try 

To obscure the beams of glory— 
Sun-like beams that ne'er can dic. 
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Furious fiends, with secret slanders, 
All their noisome vapours pour, 

While around in rapiure wanders 
Every insect of the hour. 


Haggard envy, prone to languish, 
liate, from disappointment born, 

Vex'd ambition vents his anguish; 
Malice smiles, affecting scorn. 


All in vain—sublimely rising, 
Truth shall dart her fervid ray, 

And the summer cloud despising, 
Chase the envious gloom away. 


To thy active genius owing, 
That which dar’d proclaim her free,- 
Still with fire of freedom glowing, 
Blest CoLtumB1a bends to thee. 


Like thy own Potowmac winding, 
‘Through the variegated plain, 
And between the mountains finding 
Health and beauty in his train. 


So, by godlike truth protected, 
Shall thy fame, thy mind its guide, 
Flow with every charm collected, 
And remain the PEOPLE's PRIDE. 


Firm and tow’ring as the mountains, 
Crowned with virtue’s virgin snow, 

Pure as nature's fairest fountains 
That with sparkling brilliance flow. 


Clear as light, when first created, 
Chaste as Angels guardian love, 
And on wings of time elated, 
Deathless as himself shall prove. 
THE SIBYL. 

What strikes us most forcibly, at the first glance 
over the above lines, is the strong resemblance 
which * The Sibyl,” as the author of them *‘ bears 
to the far-famed heroes of the Baviad and Maviad.’ 
Not * Laura Maria,’ * Edwin,’ ‘ Tony Pasquin,’ 
‘Mit Yenda,’ nor even * Berty Greathead’s’ self, 
could force together more delectable nonsense 
than has been collected in a very narrow span by 
this potent ‘ Sibyl.’ The Sibyls of old used to’ place 
their prophetic verses on detached pieces of paper 
at the mouth of their cave; from whence they 
were frequently blown away and lost, by a rude and 
untimely blast of wind, to the great disappointment 
of th-ir votaries. How happy should New-England 
feel, that the labours of her ¢ Sibyl’ have been ex- 
empt from any such destructive casualty ; that they 
have been finished and put together entire, without 
the coming of a single gale of sense or spirit to 
agitate or disturb their mellifluous lullaby. ‘ Stormy 
clouds,’ ‘ light reviling,’ ‘ dewy tear,’ ¢ brighter 
brilliance dawning,’ ‘ sun-like beams that ne’er 
can die,’ * furious fiends,’ * secret slanders,’ ‘ noi- 
some vapours,’ * haggard envy prone to languish,’ 
‘ fervid ray,’ ‘summer cloud despising,’.‘ envious 
gloom,’ ‘ virgin snow,’ ¢ fairest fountains,’ “ spark- 
ling brilliance,’ and a galaxy of other excellencies, 
follow each other in smooth and uninterrupted 
succession, and must serve to mark the poet as one 
of the true breed of Cruscan geese. We regret 
the want of time to examine and illustrate the va- 
rious merits of his composition. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that from the second of these 
notable stanzas we should fear, least not America, 
but Ireland, has had the honour of giving birth to 
this mighty genius. He says, 

** But ere yet another merning 
Drink the cold earth’s dewy tear, 

Light in brighter brilliance dawning, 
Shail the dark horizon clear,” 

Now, how ‘ light’ can be made to dawn, and to 
‘clear the horizon’ before ‘ morning’ or sun rise, 
is a thing conceivable only, we think, by an Hiber- 
nian understanding. Ayain, the poet seems a lit- 
tle out in his natural philosophy, when he makes 
the dew come out of the bowels of the earth-—* Cold 
earth's dewy tear,’—As if the earth were shedding 
tears, because it was ‘cold.’ Afger this marvel- 


_— 


lous fine conceit, we may expect, on getting up, 
the first frosty morning of this winter, to hear the 
ground crying out with anguish, and perhaps bor. 
rowing the very words of Mad ‘om in the play of 
King Lear,‘ Poor Tom's acold—a cold.’ Not notic- 
ing many trifling licences in grammar, such as leay- 
ing ‘haggard envy’ and ‘hate’ in the 5th stanza 
quite destitute of any verb to depend on, let us con. 
template towards the conclusion, the amazing Pro.« 
tean power of changing its form and nature, which 
the poet gives to Mr. Jefferson's ‘fame.’ In the 
®th stanza, the President’s ‘ fame’ is made both te 
‘ flow’ like a river, and yet to ‘ remain’ like acolumn. 
—In the succeeding stanza this ‘fame’ is ‘ firm’ 
and ‘ towering’ like ‘ the mountains,’ then again it is 
‘ crowned with snow,’ and then again it is ‘ pure’ 
like * fairest fountains of spardling drilliance ?? And 
in the concluding stanza, this same ‘fame’ is ‘ clear’ 
like the ¢ ight when first created,’ nextit is ‘chaste 
like + angel's love,’ afterwards it takes * wings’-te 
fly up like a bird, and last of all it is ¢ death/less,’ 
or like ‘ time,’ never to die. Verily, to be Jearned 
is amain pretty thing: Moreover itis a right use- 
ful thing ; for, were it not for this poet’s great 
knowledge, how should we ever have been able to 
find out, that ‘light’ is now nothing to what it used 
to be, and that the nearer we go back to the mo- 
ment when ‘ light’ was ‘ first created’ the more, 
‘clear’ we shall behold itto have been. We have 
nothing to say against the political attachments of 
‘the Sibyl.’ Viewing the piece itself as being, on 
the whole, the strongest concentration of absurdi- 
ties and folly that we have lately seen, we are rea- 
dy to allow, that the doggrel rhymester has been 
fortunate in fixing on a fit object for the praises of 
his verse. The subject is worthy of the Eulogist. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On atopic, so trite as the danger of Intemper- 
ance, it could hardly be expected that the pen of 
Genius could communicate any thing, which could 
detain vagrant attention. The following extract 
from a Baltimore paper will please all, and may re- 
formsome. “ Intemperance i; the positive ene- 
my of all solid enjoyment. It is honey in the 
mouth, but bitter ashes in digestion. It is the fa- 
ther of unnumbered vices. W hat errors, what 
pains, what miseries does it not produce? And what 
are its benefits? They are known only to the apo- 
theeary, doctor and undertaker. 

He, who has been long used to his rich wines, his 
spices, his creams and costly meats, looks witha 
degree of horror on the virtue of temperance. But 
he, who has tasted the cup of excess; has experi- 
enced alithe unreal enjoyment of luxurious poi- 
sons; and has become wisely simple and regular 
in his diet; in full possession of cheerful spirits 
and vigorous health; would not exchange his hap- 
py mood of mind, his gay and quiet hours, for the 
morning headache, the forenoon mental vacancy, 
the afternoon nap, the hypocondriac hours, the un- 
easy rest of the night, with much turning on the 
bed, the indigesting stomach, the trembling hand, 
the bloody eye, the cholic, palsy, gout, distress, des- 
pair, that accompany the bacchanalian, no, not if 
Andes in gold attended the barter. 

Neither talents, wealth nor fame can supply the 
want of prudence and temperance. Let every man 
who prefers happiness to misery, engrave on the 
tablet of his memory the following excellent lines 
from Milton, and never forget them when he eats 
or drinks.” 





“ There is, said Michael, ifthou well observe, 

THE RULE OF NOT TOO MUCH, by temp’rance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence, 
Due nourishment, not glu'tonous delight, 

Till many years over thine head return ; 

So may’st thou live, till like RIPE FRUIT thoy drop 

Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 





Gather"d, wot barebly pluck'd.” 
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FROM PARIS, AUGUST h. 


*“ Mr. Fenwick, the late Consul at Bordeaux, 
Jately applied to President Jetierson for another 
appointment; the President told him, the public 
voice was so much apuinst him, that he could not 
give him a public appointment; but observed at 
the same time, thatthe Treasury would take care 
of him. Accordingly Mr. Ferfwick is sent to Am- 
sterdam, as banker of the United States, with a 
promise that all the monies paid in Europe by the 
United States, shall go through his hands. Thus 
a Minister resident of 4500 dollars, is displaced to 
make way for one, who will make out of the United 
Siates at least 20,000 dollars!! Such is medern 
economy. 

* I am informed, thata number of our country- 
men have celebrated the 4th of July at Bordeaux, 
in a truly democratic style, with the American Con- 
sul as President, and the American Consul for Lis- 
bon, as Vice President. After dinner, a number 
of democratic toasts were drank; and the Presi- 
dent witha torch, blew up a ginger-bread bastile 
erected for the occasion, while the music played 
Ca-Ira, Carmagnole and Marseillois. "The day hap- 
pening to be on the Sabbath, it was proposed to 
postpone until Monday the celebration. This, 
however, was overruled by the men of the “ Age 
of Reason.” 

The subsequent record of an Hymeneal union 
is copied from that classical paper, The New-York 
American Citizen, edited by a fugitive foreigner. 
The poetry is one of the finest specimens of demo- 
cratic harmony, with which we have ever been in- 
dulged. 


MARRIED, 


Last Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Strebeck, Mr. 
Ralph Bogert, to the amiable Miss Sarah Bonte, 
both of this city. 


Long may they in hymen’s bands be blest, 
And crown’d with wealth and happiness. 

The Irish are frequently ridiculed for their pro- 
pensity to those absurd or illsorted phrases, com- 
monly called d/unders, or dulls. Vhis charge is 
often unjust, and many an Irish scholar expresses 
himself, with as much purity and precision, as his 
criticising neighbours. At any rate, not many 
American Aristarchuses have a right to sneer at 
any of the incongruous forms of vicious diction. 
One of our morning papers, published during the 
invasion of the Yellow Fever, describes advancing 
motion by a retrograde step. Of such a progress 
the mind even of those, whose judgment is most 
acute, and, whose fancy is most fruitful, cannot have 
any adequate notion. We copy the article, and 
then leave our classical readers to determine, whe- 
ther the following paragraph may be considered as 
a kind of mystical response from the oracle of 
Delphos, or only an enchanting specimen of that 
American idiom, which, thanks to our love of 
French modeis, thanks to our ignorance, and thanks 
toour Patriotism is daily triumphing over the bar- 
barity of pure English. “ From the two reports 
ofthe Board of Health and the Burials given be- 
low, as well as the inquiries made since their meet- 
ing, we have reason to draw the most favourable 
conclusions; and, if the disorder that has alarmed 
the citizens should progress in its present retrograde 
motion! we shall, by the latter end of the week, have 
little occasion for reports on the subject, and less 
for alarm.”’ 

From a wise and worthy writer we copy the 
following sentiments with the fullest approbation. 
“Nothing can be more despicable than to flatter 
the mob. When I see a man of education and for- 
tune put himself upon a level with the dregs of the 
people, mingle with the lowest vulgar, feed with 
them at the same board, and drink with them in 
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the same cup, flatter their prejudices, expose him- 
self to the belchings of their beer, the fumes of 
their tobacco, the grossness of their familiarity, 
and the impertinence of their conversation, I can- 
not help cespising him, as a man guilty of the 
vilest prostitution, in order to effect a purpose, 
equally selfish and illiberal. 

Perhaps the following may explain the cause of 
the giddiness of many a democratic upstart. If 
negro drivers and hucksters should become sud- 
denly rich and powerful, they know not how; if 
speculators, militia officers, town meeting bawl- 
ers; men of low birth and no breeding, should 
find themselves suddenly elevated to rank in the 
Commonwealth, no wonder that their brains should 
be intoxicated with pride, vanity, and presumption. 

Curious Alliteration—Last week died Sir Hun- 
GERFORD Hoskins, of Harewood Hall, Hertford- 
shire. [London paper. 

A correct writer speaking of one of the upstarts 
of revolution, describes him as one of those odscure 
men, whom the hands of the populace have lifted 
into notice. We ought to apologize for taking 


“any notice of him, if the example of France did 


not show to what heights such /ow fellows are rais- 
ed in a general fermentation. 

No man possesses such a Genius for the palpa- 
ble obscure, as the Attorney General of the United 
States. His essays are of a most rueful length, 
and it is impossible to tell theirmeaning. “ Plung- 
ing from gulf to gulf a vast profound” seems to be 
a good motto forthis shallow politician, and mere 
attorney. 

In,a satiric Poem, which I have lately read, 
whose object is to lash the political absurdities of 
the day, and, above all, to add new contempt to 
the silly theory of The rights of Man, I find the 
following passage. 


Convinced that Providence mistook her way, 
And proud to mark the errors of her sway; 
Let all be equal, Foury shouts aloud, 

Be equal all, responds the madd’ning crowd. 

In New England, it is a vulgar proverb, as beau- 
tiful and as true, as any in Dr. Franklin’s works, 
that “ nobody knows who is governor, till election 
day be past,’’ but the worthy republicans of New 
Jersey have lived to falsify this adage; even an 
election day still leaves them inquiring, who shall 
reign aver us? 

We read the following in a morning paper, and 
extract it with alacrity, because we hope it will be 
incentive to farther improvement. It is amazing 
that the road from this city to New-York should 
be so shamefully bad, as to excite not only fatigue 
and terror among our own travellers, but the just 
sarcasms of every foreigner. ‘“ The improvement 
of the roads, in this state, merits distinguished 
approbation. Every where we see proofs of atten- 
tion to this object. In every direction we see new 
turnpike roads opening, and the spirit of repairing 
the public highways ciflusing itself more widely. 
The advantages resulting hence to agriculture and 
commerce, are more and more known and felt. 
When the improved roads of this State are com- 
pared with the road that connects the two largest 
and most populous cities of the United States, 
(New-York and Philadelphia) a traveller is astonish- 
ed at the difference. Perhaps there is no road in 
any part of America that would so well bear the 
expense of a turnpike as the road in question— 
yet there is, perhaps, no highway, in any part oi 
our country, in so deplorable a state. When the 
ground is perfectly settled, it 1s passable—but if the 
winter be open and wet, and invariably when the 
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frost first leaves the ground in the spring, it is 
oftentimes so obstructed that it is with difficulty the 
mail can be transported from one city to the other. 
When will some public spirited character take up 
this business, and devise a plan for securing to 
the citizens of the United States, a safe and 
agreeable road, at all seasons of the year, between 
two of the richest commercial cities in the union? 
The man, or association of men, who shall ac- 
complish this object, will, indeed, deserve well of 
their country. 

A gentleman inquired of one of the performers 
who was engaged at Mr. Stopford’s lace Benefit 
Concert at Halifax, in honour of the Peace, how 
the Manager could conceive so strange an idea as 
to introduce the Dead March in Saul,’on a rejoicing 
occasion? ‘* What could be more proper,” replied 
the son of Orpheus; “ were we not durying all 


animosities?” { Morn. Post. 
Pope’s grounds at Twickenham are expected to 
‘sell for six thousand guineas. [id. 


Painter, the Waterman, who saved Grorcr 
Ross, has obtained the name ef Salvator Rosa. [16. 


My arrival, says Tom Paine, in his first letter 
to the people, has struck /t, (the faction in the 
agonies of death) as with an hydrophobia; it is 
like the sight of water to canine madness.—A 
gentleman, on reading this, pleasantly observed, 
that Paine’s simile would have been much stronger 
had he said, it was like the sight of water to himse/f. 

Was the Calcutta pole, which makes so lofty an 
appearance in the annals of Duane, a /iderty pole, 
or was ita catch pole? 


THE DEMOCRAT AND TURTLEveerA FACT. 


A democratic candidate for *Congress, speaking 
to alarge congregation, who had assembled to hear 
his sage reasoning, after exhausting the whole 
fund of abuse which the Aurora had furnished 
him with, against John Adams, the sedition law, 
gag law, &c. &c. in a very lofty tone of voice said, 
“let us, my fellow-citizens, imitate the turtle, 
draw our heads within our shells and be secure 
from all our enemies.” Shortly after this famous 
harangue was delivered, a new created self con- 
ceited politician in company with many more of 
the stamp, (who had met in a public house, to re- 
gale themselves with a litle of the celebrated 
Gallatin Cordialt) was very loud in praise of 
the Hon. Candidate’s speech, particularly that 
part, which he conceived, contained such whole- 
some advice for our safety, in imitating the 
Turde. An old gentleman, who had for some 
time remained a silent spectator of his folly, at 
length got very deliberately up, and thrust his 
hand behind his neck. Much surprised at the 
old _ gentleman’s conduct, he inquired hastily 
“what he meant by it.” ‘ No harm, sir,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, “1 only wanted to 
feel if you had a shell on your back,” “ Shell 
on the devil,” exclaimed the ficry politician, 
‘“‘“who ever saw a man with a shell on his 
back?” I never did,” replied the old gentle- 
man, * but concluded you must have one on 
yours, from your commending so highly, the 
honourable candidate’s advice, which can be of 
no service to yon without one.” The poor de- 
mo, brought to a sense of his ignorance by this 
reply, slunk out of company, and perhaps never 
before or since, stood so much in need of a’ shell 
to protect him from his enemies, as he then did, 
to hide his confused and brainless head. 

{ Anti-Democrat, 
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t Rye Whisky, 


* G. C.,..,e8q. of H....d C....ty. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE DEATH OF A TAR. 
A SONG. 


Frank Fip wasa tar d’ye see, 
As true, ase’er handed asail, 
Though the ship’s gunnel in, yet still he 
Would laugh at the noise of the gale. 
With his grog ’gainst the storm he prepar’d, 
And squirted the juice of the quid, 
Now below, now toss’d high on the yard, 
’T was all just the same to Frank lid. 


One day, off the Cepe of Good Hope, 

As head to the wind lying to, 
His foot took the bite of a rope, 
_ And bilg’d poor Frank’s skull on the flu :* 
The Docwr was sounding his brain, 

While the blood from his scuppers ran fast ; 
“ Avast!” he cried, “ caulking’s in vain, 

For Death has sheer-hulk’d me at last. 


«‘ Come, mess-mates, no longer deplore ; 
What’s life ? but a squall at the best! 
And tho’fI can cheer you no more, 
I mount to the truck of the blest ; 
J never fear'd danger, nor toil, 
While an inch of life’s brace stood the shock, 
But now the last flake of my coil 
Is reev’d through eternity’s block. ' 
“ Through life’s stormy sea as I sail’d, 
By the compass of Friendship I steer’d, 
And ne’er by Distress was I hail'd 
But my lockers still open appear’d ; 
And whilst, with a shot they were stor’d, 
None ever unaided went by, 
‘When prog they no more would afford, 
I gave all I had—'twas a sigh ! 


“ J feel I must weigh—while I speak 
Death's Capstan heaves short on my heart— 
My anchor is almost a-peak— 
What then! I have acted my part : 
Safe birth’d in Felicity’s bay, 
I shall ride by the Kedge of Delight! 
Gi’s your hands then’——No more he could say, 
dlis soul went aloft in our sight. . 
FERDINANDO. 
== 
SELECTED POETRY. 
FROM AN EASTERN PAPER. 
{Among the numerous accomplishments of a certain wise 
and virtuous Great Man, the public have not yet been in- 


fermed that he possesses the fire and the soul of a poet. 
Scarce a day now passes, without developing some new 


and unexpected excellence in the character of that incom- | 


parable man; and the following song will abundantly 
prove, that his poetical powers are not less conspicuous 
than his philosophical acuteness, and his Capacious and 
his minute acquirements as a statesman. It was indeed 
written under the immediate and omnipotent inspiration 
of Love; but its inimitable beauties of sentiment amply 
demonstrate, that its author has a genius of universal ap- 
plication. The lovers of the muses will regret that the 
cares of the naTion havedeprived us ef “ so sweet an 
Ovid.” 

O! fomose puer! nimium ne crede colori! 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur, 


A PHILOSOPHIC LOVE-SONG. 
TO SALLY. 


Let poets sing, and striplings sigh, 
For damsels bright and fair, 

The ruby lip, the sapphire eye, 
The silken, auburn hair: 


My philosophic taste disdains 
Such paltry charms as those— 


—_——— 





* The Sailor's abridgement of the Bluse of the anchor. 


can beauty. 
ed with the Roman maids, thus speaks to his Prince of 
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Scorns the smooth skin’s transparent veins, 
And checks that shame the rose. 


In glaring red, and chalky white, 
Let others beauty see ; 

Me no such tawdry tints delight— 
No! dlack’s the hue for me :* 


What though my Sally’s nose be flat, 
’Tis harder, then, to break. it— 

Her skin is sable—what of that ? 
’Tis smooth as oil can make it. 


If down her neck no ringlets flow, 
A fleece adorns her head— 

If on her lips no rubies glow, 
Their thickness serves instead. 


Thick pouting lips! how sweet their grace! 
When passion fires to kiss them! 

Wide spreading over half the face, 
Impossible to miss them. 


Thou, Sally, thou, my house shalt keep, 
My widow’d tears shall dry! 

My virgin daughters—see! they weep— 
Their mother's place supply. 


Oh! Sally! hearken to my vows! 
Yield up thy swarthy charms— 
My best belov’d! my more than spouse, 
Oh! take me to thy arms! 
=== 
ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED ONLY SON. 
TRANSLATED FROM A DANISH INSCRIPTION. 


BY T. CAMPBELL, &SQ. 


Can mortal solace ever raise 

The broken pillar of my days; 

Or fate restore a form so dear 

As that which lies unconscious here. 


Ahno my, Darco, latest given 

And last reclaimed gift of Heaven! 
Possessing thee, I still could bless 
One lingering beam of happiness == 
My lov’d, my lost, my only care, 

I vainly thought with thée to share 
Thy heart’s discourse, so gently kind, 
And mould to worth thy pliant mind, 
Nor warn’d of all my future woe, 
Presum’d on happiness below ! 

But, losing thee, my blooming boy, 
I cannot lose another joy ; 

For all that stay’d my earthly trust 
With thee is buried in the dust! 


Nine charming years had fraught with grace 
Thy sprightly soul and lovely face, 

Where harshness had not planted fear 
Nor sorrow wrung one silent tear ; 

But frank and warm my Darco flew 

To share each welcome and adieu— 
Each word, each thought, each look to ’tend, 
My child, my scholar and my friend! 


Oh, when his gaily—smiling talk 
Endear’d my sweet, my summer walk; 
Or when I sat, at day’s decline 

And clasp’d his little hand in mine, 
Iiow many woes were then forgot— 
How blissful seem’d his father’s Jot !— 
And breathing love, my bosom said, 
Thus, on a dying couch when laid— 





* In Addison’s Cato, we find a warm advocate for Afri- 
Syphax, when observing Juba to be eaamour- 


the beautiful damsels of Numidia: “ ‘The glowing dames 
of Zama’s royal court, have faces flush’d with more exal- 
ted charms. We:e you with these my Prince, you'd soon 
forget the pale unripea'd beauties of the Nerth.” 








Thus shall I bid thee Parco, stand, 

And grasp thee with my failing hand! 
Cold, cold, thou pledge of future charms, 
As her who gave, thee to my arms, 

My buried hopes your grave is one— 
And Mary sleeps beside her son! 


Now hush, my heart !—afflicting Heaven, 
Thy will be done, thy solace given; 
For mortal hand can never raise 
The broken Pillar of my days, 
Or earth restore a form so dear 
As that which lies unconscious here! 
b——— —__ ] 
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They lighted a taper at the dead of night, 
And chanted their holiest Hymn; 

But her brow and her bosom were damp with af- 

fright— 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim! 

And the lady of Eldersiie wept for her Lord, 
When a.death-watch beat in her lonely room, 
When her Curtain had shook of its own accord, 
And the Raven had flapp’d at her window board, 

To tellof her Warrior’s doom! 


“¢ Now sing ye the death song and loudly pray 
‘‘ For the soulof my Knight so dear ; 
* And call me a Widow this wretched day, 
« Since the warning of God is here! 
“ For a night-mare rides on my strangled sleep: 
“ The Lord of my bosom is doom’d to die ; 
‘¢ His valorous heart they have wounded deep ; 
‘“¢ And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 
“ For Wallace of Elderslie.” 


Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 
Ere the loud Matin Bell was rung, 
That a Trumpet of Death on an English Tower 
Had the Dirge of her champion sung! 
When his dungeon light look’d dim and red 
On the high-born blood of a Martyr slain, 
No Anthem was sung at his holy death bed; 
No weeping there was, when his bosom bled 
And his heart was rent in twain ! 


Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that Knight forjorn, 
And hosts ofa thousand were scatter’d, like Deer, 
At the blast of the Hunter’s horn ; 
When he strode in the wreck of each well fought 
field 
With the yellow-hair’d chiefs of his native land; 
For his lance was not shiver’d in helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seem’d fit for Archangel to 
wiel’d 
Was light in his terrible hand! 


Yet bleeding and bound, tho’ the Wallace Wight 

For his long lov’d Country die, 

The Bugle ne’er sung to.a braver Knight 

Than William of Elderstie ! 

But the day of his glory shall never depart ; 

His head unentomb’d shall with glory be palm’d 
From its blood-streaming altar his Spirit shall start, 
Tho’ the Raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 

A nobler was never embalm’d! 








—_ 
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